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It’s a winter’s night, and an angel song . . . a giant star, anda tiny stable... 
a manger, and straw, and swaddling clothes. b 
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Christmas is a chime . . . a boy soprano, and Silent Night . . . carolers, and F 
The First Noel . . . the tinkle of a bell ona sleigh, of a coin in a cup. 
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Christmas is Dickens, and Scrooge, and Tiny Tim. It’s holly on the door, 
a candle in the window .. . the scent of pine, and the sparkle of tinsel. 
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Christmas is red and green, and blue and silver. Christmas is white. 


Christmas is cards, and ribbon, and tissue paper. It’s a trip home, an open 
latch, and a handclasp. It’s giblets, and biscuits . . . cranberries, and mince- 
meat pie. 
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Christmas is cold and warmth . . . forgiveness, and a smile. 7 


Christmas is a prayer . . . a renewed plea for an ancient hope ... For Peace on 
Earth, Good Will Toward Men. 


Copr. John Deere, Moline, Il, 
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Best for soil building . . . New IDEA 
spreading action conditions manure for 
fast soil building. Rugged U-teeth chew, 
rip, tear it to shreds. Contoured paddles 
slice it, spread it wide and thin. 


Manure spread with a New Ipea builds 
soil faster, boosts yields, means more 
money in your pocket. 


Best for manure handling... Every New 
IDEA gives you the convenience of tractor- 
seat control in selecting spreading rates. 
New IpEa PTO spreaders have clutch for 
easy cleanout . . . snap coupler to PTO 
... safety shielding on all gears and drive 
shafts. Rear arch is slanted out of the 


This Manure Value Dial FREE 
with your request for literature. 


Tells cash value of manure produced by 
herds of up to 100 head. Calculates num- 
ber of yearly trips to field for different 
capacity spreaders. Invaluable in determ- 
ining how large a spreader to buy! 
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When you look at spreaders, keep in mind that New 
IpEA shreds finer, spreads wider, makes manure go to work 
for you faster. For the sake of your soil, get a New IDEA. 


Manure spread with a NEW [pza 
does your soil more good 


way. Water repellent Penta-treated pine 
box can’t rust, resists rot. 


Guaranteed for a full year. . . Beefy, 
brawny New Ibe spreaders are built to 
shrug off the punishing jolts of mechan- 
ical loading . . . the all-over stress and 
strain of high-speed spreading . . . the 
day-in, day-out pounding of heavy loads 
hauled over rutted fields. 


Hard use (even abuse) is all in the 
day’s work for a New IDEA. . . guaran- 
teed for one full year from the date you 
get delivery. 


Choose the New Ipea that fits your op- 
eration from 2 PTO and 3 ground-drive 


Name 
Address 


Town 


Please send free literature on ( 
( ) ground-drive spreader models. Also include free 
Manure Value Dial which will tell me the cash value of 
the manure I handle yearly. 


models. You can buy any New IpEA on 
new or used rubber. Special financing 
makes it easy to get a NEw IDEA. 


For more profitable soil building .. . 
for more economical manure handling... 
for an all-around better spreader . . . see 
your New Ipea dealer now. 





a a Mail coupon today -——-_—oeoe ee 


NEw [DEA FARM EQUIPMENT CO. civision MEO odistRiBUTING CoRP. 


Coldwater, Ohio 
) PTO spreader models, 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING IS NO 
CHORE, 


JUST COME TO THE CAMPUS 
STORE 


Every department has a wealth of gift sugges- 


tions for your family and friends, from Ansco 


film to Zippo lighters! 


Gift wrappings or boxes are available, with a 


nominal charge on some items. 


For convenience and fine gift selection, stop in 


and see us today. 


CORNELL CAMPUS STORE, INC. 
BARNES HALL 








True 
Government 
Surplus 


Bob Burt 


These three-quarter length hooded parkas are 
perfect for hunting. Whether you are just “fool- 
ing around” or on one of those long winter field 
trips, they keep you warm. Made with a snap- 
out, nylon pile lining, they are both rugged and 
practical. Only surplus could give you such a 
value for so little cost. 
ONLY $12.00 


GUN & TACKLE CENTER 


504 W. State St. 
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“Why am | switching to NYABC?” Both my 
neighbor and his wife agree that it’s the way to 
get top producing, typier, longer-living cows in 
their herd. And, that’s the FIRST thing they’ve 
agreed on in some 20 years. To break a record 
like that, it’s got to be good.” 


NEW YORK 
ARTIFICIAL BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE, INC. 


Judd Falls Road Ithaca, N. Y. 


62 DOP R ELEN ae OT ET ee 


Goal: ““A COW A MINUTE’’—527,040 cows to be bred this 


fiscal year to NYABC sires in New York State and Western 
Vermont. 





Is Your Car Committing 


MUFFLER MURDER? 
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Cupboard Bare? 


Co-op Shopping Center 













Complete food store featuring over 3,000 non- 


food items. 


Save your sales slips. They mean money to you 


at the end of the year. 


601-619 W. Clinton St. 
Ithaca 2-2449 

















Don’t monkey 
around— 


Go to the 


ROYAL PALM 


for the best 
in food and 


drink. 


209 Dryden Rd. 
Ithaca 4-9119 


Editorial 


The College in Transition 


Ls month the largest faculty meeting in recent 
years met to vote on Student Practice. Their vote 
liberalized the requirements and may foreshadow a 
change in overall policy in the College of Agriculture. 
The new rules do not eliminate Student Practice. 
All students will have some practice requirements. But 
for most students not all of the practice credits will 
have to be gained on farms. For some, none of the 
credits will have to be from farm work. 

Twenty-five weeks of farm work is the maximum 
amount anyone will be required to fulfill under the 
new rules. But many departments will require less 
than 25 weeks on the farm. 

Students majoring in such departments as _ bac- 
teriology, biochemistry, and science teaching won’t 
have any farm requirements at all. However, they 
must complete 13 weeks of professional work before 
they graduate. 

For the first time in the history of the college, 
coeds will be bound by the same rules on Practice as 
men. Here again, their specific requirements depend 
on their department. 

Students in the College at present can choose 


ROTHSCHILD’'S 
Beauty Salon 


Styling Center of Ithaca 


@ Custom hair cuts 
@ Creative hair styling 
@ Long lasting permanent waves 


See Mr. Carmen and his staff of 


Four Specialized Hair Stylists 


Phone 2-2411 


State and Tioga Streets 





whether they will complete the old or the new require- 
ments. The Student Practice office will continue to 
supervise all on-the-farm work. 

The CounTRYMAN has been opposed to the old 
Student (Farm) Practice requirements for many 
years. In theory, the old regulations insured that all 
male students got an understanding of the problems 
and pleasures of modern agricultural life. In actuality, 
students with no farm experience (hence the ones 
that needed it the most) got the worst jobs. Few 
progressive farmers were willing to make the sacrifice 
of training, boarding and feeding an inexperienced 
college student. As a result, many students were forced 
to get jobs on substandard farms. Too often, students 
left these jobs with a more distorted picture of agri- 
culture than if they had never been on a farm. 

There seem to have been two primary reasons 
motivating the change in the practice requirements. 
First, the college could handle 400 more students than 
are currently enrolled. Using the tuition at the other 
Cornell colleges as a gauge, a 400 underenrollment 
means that $600,000 worth of education is being 
wasted each year. One of the main reasons that the 
college is currently underenrolled is the old Student 
Practice requirement. It deterred many qualified 
students from applying to the College. 

Second, farm experience has little value for many 
students. The College of Agriculture offers a vast 
range of courses. Many of these are not bound in- 
trinsically to farming, e.g. science teaching, biochem- 
istry, etc. This does not mean they have no connection 
with farming but that actual contact may be slight 
or nonexistent. Students in these areas can probably 
gain more from work in their field than from farm 
experience. 

The overall effect of the Student Practice changes 
was to bring the College closer to the agricultural 
realities of the state. 

Some may say that the College is drifting from 
its responsibility to farmers. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. With four per cent of the state’s 
population in farming and forty per cent in agricultural 
goods and services, the College must train people to 
improve antiquated marketing facilities, to increase 
utilization of agricultural goods, to increase agricul- 
tural production, as well as to produce the goods them- 
selves. 


S.A.B. 


December Cover 


RANCES Ann McKittrick is our cover artist this 

month. Miss McKittrick is a graduate student in 
entomology. She has done scientific illustration for 
many theses and books published on campus. 
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Zilch is Hip, 
Editor Square 


by Zilch 


7 ILcH cranked up the Zilchmobile the other day and 
made his way down to bustling Ithaca. It’s always 
a pleasure to see the merry Christmas season begin in 
this rustic little village. Holly and tinsel and gay 
lights and I don’t know what-all are draped in gay 
profusion. Rosy-cheeked merchants gulp tranquilizers 
and scurry around polishing their cash registers and 
loosening their money belts. Up on the hill the happy 
students empty their bulky coats of all the Christmas 
presents they’ve managed to shoplift. They look for- 
ward to vacation time when with other happy youths 
they will go caroling the Winston commercial and 
dancing to the Ave Maria Cha Cha Cha. There’s 
nothing like an old fashioned Christmas. 

Last month Zilch was reading about Norman 
(“The Naked and Dead”) Mailer’s latest book. One 
of the sections of the book classifies assorted subjects 
on a “hip” vs. “square” basis. For example he says 
that “Richard Nixon is hip, John Foster Dulles is 
square. The New York Herald Tribune is hip, 
The New York Times is square. Motorcycles are hip, 
scooters are square.” Not to be outdone in the non- 
sense department, Zilch has compiled an upper campus 





LITTLE MAN ON CAMPUS 


———— | —S 
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SOx ELKHART RANS. 





"QUICK—- SOMEBODY TEAZ UP SOME CLEAN SHEETS AND RUN 


FEICH US PLENTY OF BOILING WATER!” 
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hip-square listing: Brown Swiss are hip, Holsteins are 
square. Tung nut, wheat, corn, sugar beet, and 
tobacco farms are hip; dairy and poultry farms are 
square. Dead hours in the Straight cafeteria are hip, 
dead hours in the Ivy Room are square. A clean 
shaved chin is hip, a bearded chin (except for coeds) 
is square. Chewing Mail Pouch is hip, Chewing Union 
Leader is square. Zilch is hip, the Editor is square. 

Zilch was gratified to learn that someone had 
smuggled a CouNTRYMAN to the little old lady of 
Sheldon Court. Last month the besotted flacks of a 
campus humor magazine allowed how one of our head- 
lines caught their fancy. 

One of Zilch’s informants reveals that a flick has 
just been released which probably contains more bull 
than any other of the age. It stars the voice of Sam 
Woodside and the music of Jack Deal. The flick: 
“This Is My Life, Calico C. Clarence,” an NYABC 
production. Woodside plays a large, black and white 
Holstein bull in this epic of life on Judd Falls Road. 

The Pipe and Tobacco Council sent Zilch some 
interesting statistics recently. They claim that 65 per- 
cent of the coeds prefer a man who smokes a pipe. 
They also claim that 18 percent of male college stu- 
dents smoke pipes. Hence, Zilch calculates that pipe 
smoking should be a sterling way to offset the Ratio. 
Zilch intends to smoke a large calabash in Mann 
Library for the next month in confident expectation 
that he will be overwhelmed by insatiable coeds de- 
siring a man who smokes a pipe. All right, girls, on 
your mark... 


Countryman Elections 


Ts Countryman is pleased to announce the election 
of M. Christine Sidler 62, Jane E. Brody ’62, 
Hillary T. Brown 63, and Tina E. Bloomstein 63 to 
our editoral staff and the election of Virginia Swanson 
62, Linda J. Reed, Martin Wolf, Alan W. Burg, and 
Judith H. Fischer, all ’63, to our business board. 








To Get 


a PLUMBER 
call—Ithaca 3415 


Plumbing 
Heating Supplies 


Installations 


Donohue-Halverson, 


Inc. 
602 W. Seneca 





Saris are found at Cornell as well as in their native lands. 


Ithaca Journal 


Fashion Floors Foreign Folks 


A GRACEFULLY draped sari brushes the floor 
as the Indian woman, laden with books, makes 
her way through the crowded corridors of Martha Van. 
She stands out among many because of her dress. 

The Indian women at Cornell find few problems 
in dress because they keep their traditional clothing. 
They maintain their nationality through dress. But 
they, and all other foreign women coming to Cornell, 
face many problems and decisions in adapting to our 
ways of dress. 

Saris, the principle item in the Indian costume, 
are made of a long piece of either silk or cotton. The 
material forms principally the skirt of the garment, 
but is also part of the top. It is wound around the 
body with one end draped over either the head or 
shoulders. The distinction here results from the wo- 
man’s native province. 

All foreign students have the problem of the right 
clothes for the occasion. The Indian woman must de- 
cide on the color and material of her sari. “Should my 
sari be cotton or silk?” she asks; and “should it be 
bright or dark, solid or printed.” 

For the other women the problem is greater. They 
must decided the style of dress—should it be cock- 
tail, formal, or tailored; the fabric—should it be wool, 
taffeta, or cotton; and the color. 

Saris Transform, 

In the classroom the Indian woman presents a 
curious mixture of America and India. A cotton sari 
usually makes its appearance. For a bodice a sweater 
is used. This is warm enough for chilly winter days and 
does not detract from the grace and beauty of the sari. 
Flat, comfortable shoes such as loafers or saddles are 
adopted. The Ithaca weather and hills make these a 
wise choice. 

For teas, cocktails, dinners the costume changes 


by Carole J. Wedner ’61 


of an Indian woman are just as subtle and successful 
as those of her other foreign sisters. Silk replaces cot- 
ton in the sari. It can be more decorative with borders 
and embroidery. The traditional little blouse is sub- 
stituted for the sweater. 

One Indian student in Textiles made a cocktail 
sari. She found some copper colored nylon and pur- 
chased it. First she adapted the design of the native 
blouse to some of it. The rest she draped as a sari. 
Because the fabric was stiff it billowed instead of 
clinging to her body. Thus she appeared at parties 
having adapted a dressy fabric to her native style. 

Indonesian women often use their native dress 
for special occasions. The sarong is somewhat like a 
sari. It takes the place of our skirt. A long piece of 
Batique material is sewed together in the form of a 
big tube to make it. The wearer steps into it and 
wraps it tightly around her. On the left side are six 
to eight inches of permanent pleats. The blouse is an 
overblouse of sheer silk print. A sheer silk scarf is 
worn over the left shoulder. 

Foreign Footwear. 

Shoes depend on the weather and method of 
transportation as well as the occasion. Those worn 
in India are of embroidered cloth. They often have 
interesting toes—turned up or open-worked. Some are 
flat; others have carved wooden heels. These would 
look nice at a dance or cocktail party. Wet or snowy 
weather might make it advisable to substitute them 
with leather heels. 

Problems of other nationalities can be solved 
easily. Simplicity is the keynote of campus living. 
“Tt is better to under-dress than over-dress,” warns 
Miss Frances Spratt of the textile and clothing de- 
partment. 

Those who wish to adopt American clothing 
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choose a few plain tailored dresses or suits. A plain 
black wool jersey dress can be worn anywhere from 
the classroom to a faculty tea or dance. Its versatility 
comes from the use of accessories. A simple circle 
pin takes the dress to class while a strong of gold 
beads are for a tea and a rhinestone pin and bracelet 
for a dance. 

A change of shoes can make a difference too. 
High heels put a dress in the dressed up category; 
flat comfortable ones belong in the classroom. 

A suit presents even more avenues of versatility. 
A tailored, oxford cloth shirt looks good in the class- 
room. A blouse with short sleeves and peter pan collar 
can make a suit fit for a tea. A frilly, silk blouse worn 
with just the skirt is right for a cocktail party. 

Gloves and a hat make any suit or dress ready 
for church. A bright flower on the collar and it is 
readv for a visit to President Malott. 

Weather in Ithaca causes problems with outer 
clothes. A good many of the days are wet with rain 
and snow and winter brings freezing temperatures. 
Bundling up to immobility is not the answer to com- 
batting Jack Frost. 

When venturing outdoors one good warm coat 
is the best protection. Here, heaviness is not a criteria 
for warmth. A light weight wool coat with a millium 


‘lining is excellent. Popular and equally warm are wool 


coats lined with fluffy pile of orlon or nylon. These 
have the feel of fur against the skin, but not the 
weight of it. 

Ears are especially sensitive to cold. The long. 
knitted “six footers” are warm and can be wrapped 
around the neck as well as the head. Silk or cotton 
scarves work well too. 

Nylon stockings, wool knee socks, or tights pro- 
tect legs from winter’s bitter winds. Leather gloves 
lined with fur or wool, or wool gloves protect hands. 

Snow and slush call for galoshes. Sturdy rubber 
boots that go over shoes are excellent protection. Fur 
lined leather boots eliminate wearing shoes and are 
warm. 

The buildings on and off campus are well heat- 
ed. There is, therefore, no need for long red undies or 
wool stockings. A sweater worn either alone or with 
a blouse is enough to keep anyone warm when she 
is inside. 


“One of the Great Men’s Clothing 
Stores of the State.” 


THE SPORT SHOP 


The Store of National Brands 
and 
Authentic Ivy League Styling 


j Pana 
SPORT SHOP | 
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Sterling Silver 
Cornell 
Souvenir 


Coffee Spoon 


$3.30 Tax Incl. 


Vis Aids 


PATTEN’S JEWELERS 


306 E. State St. 
Ithaca, N.Y. Tel. 4-1562 
Mail and Phone Orders Filled 


THE HILL DRUG STORE 


New Location 
408 College Avenue 


Next to Bill’s Luncheonette 
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Prescription Department 
Proprietory Remedies 
Daily and Sunday Newspapers 
Magazines 
Stamps 

Bus Tickets 
Notary Public 
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Open Mon.-Sat. ‘til Midnight 
Sunday until 10:00 





Free Deliveries Daily It. 3479 















































Babcock Bessies ready to face the world. 


C. Hadley Smith—Babcock Poultry Farm 


Babcock Chicks Go ’Round The World 


Latin America, Germany, the United States— 


the hatching grounds for Bessie... 


Babcock Poultry Farm's prize chicken. 


ATCH chicks on State Street 
in Ithaca? It doesn’t seem 
likely. Yet it was in a small store 
on the corner of State and Meadow 
Streets that Monroe Babcock, in 
1935, started a hatching business 
that today ranks fifth in size in the 
nation. 

Due to the definite chicken smell 
hatchery, Mr. 
Babcock’s landlady objected. After 


coming from the 


three years on State Street, Bab- 
cock Poultry Farm moved to its 
present location five miles northeast 
of Ithaca on the Trumansburg 
Road. 

Babcock Poultry Farm started 
on 30 acres. Now, according to Miss 
Margaret Gibson, advertising man- 
ager, the farm covers 300 acres, 
200 additional acres of rented land, 
and has 20 flock-owner farms with- 
in a 30 mile radius raising birds. 
20,000,000 “Bessies”. 

During the first year on the farm 
Mr. Babcock hatched 365,000 
chicks. For the year 1958-59, Miss 
Gibson reports that 20 million 
“Babcock Bessies” were sent to 
poultrymen in the United States. 

The obvious element of the Bab- 


cock story is growth. But this can- 
not be the whole story. Poultry 
production is a huge business in the 
United States. Competition between 
hatcheries sometimes reaches cut- 
throat proportions. For any hatch- 
ery or breeder (Babcock is both) 
to become successful, it has to sell 
chicks. To do this the chick must 
give the poultryman what he wants 

. . a chick that will make money 
for him. 

Mr. Babcock’s offering has come 
in the form of Bessie. Babcock 
Bessie is the name of the strain of 
by Babcock 


Poultry Farm. She is the product 


chickens developed 
of an extensive breeding program 
designed to produce a bird that will 
satisfy the needs of the poultry- 
man. 

The Babcock strain, and basically 
all others, are bred in the following 
way. 

There are certain characteristics 
that are necessary in good laying 
birds. For example: long life, high 
rate of production, uniform egg size 
(preferably large), good interior 
quality, strong shells to name only 
a few. 


by Edward L. Razinzsky ’61 


Breeders start with a base stock. 
The specific crosses are trade sec- 
rets, but in general a program works 
something like this. 

A particular strain may be noted 
for heavy egg production, another 
for good interior egg quality. These 
two strains are crossed to produce 
a bird with both these character- 
istics. 

Perhaps this_ resulting chicken 
lays a lot of eggs with good interior 
quality but with weak shells. It 
then is crossed with still another 
strain which is strong in this trait. 

Various series of breedings are 
carried out until the breeder comes 
up with a particular set of crosses, 
or a strain, that satisfactorily meets 
all the requirements. 

Each time chickens with different 
characteristics are crossed a new 
type, or strain, or bird is produced. 
Each strain is then named. 

Some breeders use their own 
names or the names of their farms 
for their strains. Miss Gibson said 
that Mr. Babcock had a different 
angle. He decided to use women’s 
names. Hence, Bessie and Barbara 
for the two Babcock strains. 
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Hot Rock Incubators 

Breeding is only part of the busi- 
ness. The other part is mass pro- 
ducing the product for sale 
hatching chicks. 

Long before Babcock Bessie, or 
Babcock, Monroe, for that matter, 
the ancient Egyptians and Chinese 
were trying to copy the conditions 
under the hen while she was hatch- 
ing an egg. The ancients used hot 
rocks as a source of heat. 

The modern, almost completely 
automatic, incubators like those 
used by Babcock certainly don’t 
look like those used by the ancients, 
but the basic idea is the same... 
to artificially provide an environ- 
ment for the fertile egg so that the 
chick embyro may develop and the 
chick hatch. 

The process is divided into two 
‘parts: incubation and hatching. 

Incubation, which lasts for 18 
days, takes place in roughly what 
amounts to an insulated box. In 
here, the temperature, humidity and 
ventilation can be strictly con- 
trolled. 

Eggs are placed on trays in the 
incubator. It has been found that 
turning the eggs is essential for 
good hatching, so the whole tray is 
tilted 45° periodically. 


The changing requirements of the 
growing embryo are met by putting 
the eggs in a hatcher for the last 
three days. This machine is also 
an insulated box, but with different 
conditions of temperature and 
humidity than are found in the in- 
cubator. 

If all goes well, at the end of 21 
days a new Babcock Bessie emerges 
from the shell to face the world. 

Bessie chicks are then “sexed.” 
Egg producers want only birds that 
lay eggs, so the underprivileged 
male has to be removed. Babcock 
Poultry Farm, Miss Gibson pointed 
out, guarantees 98 percent pullets 
(females). , 


Fresh Chicks For Sale. 

After the chicks are put into 
cardboard boxes (100 per box plus 
four extras), they can be sent any- 
where that can be reached in about 
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72 hours. A chick that has just 
hatched has enough food in its 
system to last 72 hours and can 
survive for this long without being 
fed. 

It would be difficult and ex- 
pensive to send chicks to many 
points in the United States from 
Ithaca within the 72 hour limit. 
For this reason, said Miss Gibson, 
a network of franchise hatcheries 
was established by Babcock Poul- 
try Farm. 

According to Miss Gibson, there 
are 89 Babcock franchise hatcheries 
in 43 states and Canada. These 
hatcheries, privately owned and 
operated, contract to hatch and sell 
only Babcock Chicks. In this way, 
explained Miss Gibson, Babcock 
Bessies are hatched at a convenient 
shipping distance from any poultry- 


man to assure freshly hatched 


chicks. 

Through an associate hatchery 
program, poultrymen “South of the 
Border” are raising Bessies. 

The “associate” part of the names 
of these Babcock branches is used 
to distinguish them from the 
domestic franchise hatcheries. Their 
functions, however, are the same. 

Miss Gibson reports that there 





























































are now 37 associate hatcheries in 
Latin America, Mexico and also in 
Europe. 


Babcock In Europe. 


As a part of a program to extend 
Babcock operations in Europe, Miss 
Gibson explained the Babcock Poul- 
try Farm in Germany. This farm 
would be to Europe what the Ithaca 
farm is to America. The farm in 
Germany would be the central 
breeding and hatching plant with 
the equivalent of franchise hatch- 
eries branching out from it. 


Monroe Babcock, who studied 
poultry and Ag Ec at Cornell, said, 
“T’ve raised chickens ever since I 
could count the eggs.” Counting 
the eggs used in hatching the 20 
million chicks last year, to say 
nothing of the bookkeeping involv- 
ed, should require nothing less than 
an electronic brain . . . which hap- 
pens to be the case. 

As a further step toward more 
efficient operations Babcock Poul- 
try Farm uses IBM machines for 
bookkeeping. These machines tabu- 
late records, address material for 
mailing, duplicate, sort and file the 
thousands of cards used in running 
a modern hatchery. 





C. Hadley Smith—Babcock Poultry Farm 
Monroe C. Babcock holds a Babcock Bessie strain-cross White Leghorn. 











































THE BEST 
THE MARKET OFFERS 


The job of Empire Livestock 
Marketing Cooperative is to pro- 
vide facilities and experienced 
personnel so that its consignors 
will get the best prices possible 
on the day they market their 
livestock. 


In a large industry like live- 
stock marketing, prices are de- 
termined by the total supply of 
livestock measured against the 
demand for livestock all over the 
United States. This supply-de- 
mand ratio is measured most of- 
ten in large marketing centers 
like Chicago where thousands of 
head of livestock are marketed 
daily. 

The many good buyers who 
regularly attend Empire’s weekly 
and many special sales create 
prices at Empire which compare 
favorably with those on the na- 
tional market. 


And Empire itself has a twelve 
year record of providing the best 
possible marketing facilities fea- 
turing honest weights, prompt 
payment, and full information 
on market prices paid and cur- 
rent trends. 





Livestock 
Marketing Cooperative 


Stockyards at 


Bath — Bullville 
Caledonia — Dryden 
Gouverneur — Greene 
Oneonta — Watertown 
West Winfield 





Science and Faith 


Can Coexist 


D R. JOHN M. KINGSBURY, 
assistant professor of botany, 
has discovered that the scientific 
mind need not be devoid of faith. 
In fact, he has found’ that certain 
scientific facts often substantiate 
philosophical truths taught by 
members of the religious world. 

The scientific method, points out 
Dr. Kingsbury, limits the biologist 
to looking at life with a “scientific 
eye, dispassionately, objectively, 
unemotionally ... he must not 
speak of soul, right and wrong, pur- 
pose, ethics, faith, hunches, cunning, 
sorrow, hate and the like—these 
are unscientific. . . . No less a 
scientist than Harlow Shapley has 
stated, ‘Scientists cannot have faith. 
Ours is a perpetual inquiry: any 
acceptance of faith—in a scientific 
or a metaphysical or an aesthetic 
sense—brings inquiry to a halt’.” 

The scientific method is as im- 
portant and useful to Dr. Kings- 
bury as it is to any other scientist. 
But it does not regiment every as- 
pect of his thoughts. He applies it 
to those situations to which it is 
applicable, but does not follow it 
so closely that “sensitivity to other 
approaches to truth is crowded 
out.” 

Dr. Kingsbury notices an in- 
creasing tendency among the mem- 
bers of the scientific world to delve 
into the “philosophical significance 
of scientific concepts.” This allows 
room in the mind of the scientist for 
two schools of thought—the physi- 
cal and the metaphysical. It per- 
mits him to successfully integrate 
both philosophies, applying each 
one in its appropriate situation. Dr. 
Kingsbury finds support of this 
viewpoint in certain biological facts 
from which one can easily draw 
philosophical inferences. 

The Hesitant Wolf. 

The behavior patterns of the 
timber wolf have been pointed 
out by Konrad Lorenz, a noted 
German descriptive biologist. When 


by Jane E. Brody ’61 


engaged in combat, the wolf who is 
near defeat exposes his throat—the 
most vulnerable part of his body— 
to the apparent victor. Instead of 
the stronger animal closing his jaws 
on the throat of the weaker, he fails 
to strike. Similar behavior is ob- 
served among other members of the 
animal kingdom. 

Well then, what about the human 
being? Is he not an animal too? 
Religious thinkers teach man that 
“whosoever shall smite thee on the 
right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.” But to man, this attitude 
seems contradictory to the theory 
of survival of the fittest. How can 
man expose himself to the weapons 
of his competitor? Yet, it is ob- 
vious that in the natural world this 
is just the phenomenon often ob- 
served. 

In other words the religious 
teaching of turning the other cheek 
has a “biologically sound founda- 
tion.” What could be more accept- 
able to the scientific mind? 

There is another aspect of the 
natural world, explored by Dr. 
Kingsbury himself, which sheds 
light upon his views. In the world 
of algae—microscopic plants which 
form the scum often found in ponds 
—there exists an evolutionary trend 
which is based upon immediate 
losses resulting in eventual gains. 

One path of evolution begins with 
a free swimming algae, capable of 
reproducing a variable number of 
daughter cells. It slowly evolves into 
a flat colony of 32 cells, all motile 
and each producing exactly 32 
daughter cells. Finally, it develops 
into a spherical colony of about 
50,000 cells, only a few of which 
are capable of reproduction, the 
rest being strictly vegetative cells. 

In becoming part of the colony 
the individual algae loses: “the 
ability to divide into a _ varying 
number of daughter cells, . . . the 
eyespot, .. . motility, . . . the abil- 
ity to remain alive apart from the 
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colony, and reproduction capacity.” 
Kingsbury calls these items of an 
“absolute” nature. 

But, in joining the colony, the 
algae gains such things as: “organ- 
ization, division of labor, definity 
of number of cells.” These items 
are considered “abstract” by Dr. 
Kingsbury. 

It is obvious that the spherical 
colony is more advanced than the 
unicell, but in order to achieve this 
state of advancement, the unicell 
had to suffer losses of an absolute 
nature in order to gain items of an 
abstract nature. This concept of 
“gain through loss” is one factor 
Dr. Kingsbury believes to be fre- 
quently essential to evolution. 


One step back, two forward. 


It is at this point that Dr. Kings- 
bury draws his parallel to human 
life. Why shouldn’t human nature 
follow these same trends? If we 
were able to stand aside and view 
objectively “the absolutes of change 
which at first appear to be losses,” 
perhaps we would see that they are 
merely “making way for total 
gains.” 

Instead of reflecting over these 
losses in sorrow and distaste, we 
should accept them in hopes that 
they will result in an eventual bene- 
fit far surpassing the consequences 
of the immediate losses. 

This acceptance requires a kind 
of faith. Yet this faith is not pro- 
claimed blindly, for it is based upon 
observations of the natural world 
of which human beings are a part. 

And so, Dr. John Kingsbury has 
shown that one and the same per- 
son can be a man of science, fol- 
lowing the strict rules of the scien- 
tific method, and a man of faith, 
capable of finding comfort in meta- 
physical thoughts. 





Bob Burt 


Dr. John M. Kingsbury—man of science 
and faith 
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The Fight to Save Our Forests 


A Countryman Editor examines the battle of conservationists 
to preserve the nation’s natural resources. 





One government agency pays farmers to reclaim land .. . 


ji HE interests who support the 
conservation of natural resources 
in this country are fighting an up- 
hill battle, not only against private 
persons and firms who seem to 
possess an uncanny facility for pol- 
luting streams, destroying wildlife 
and ruining public lands, but 
against branches of government and 
individuals within these branches 
as well. These governmental bodies 
and the officials within them sup- 
posedly are representing public in- 
terests, conservation included. 
Northway: People vs. Trees. 

To cite one very recent example 
of this friction between conservation 
groups, consider New York’s 
“Northway” project which was ap- 
proved by the state’s voters at the 
polls on the third of last month. 
This measure authorizes the con- 
struction of a new super-highway 
through part of the Adirondack 
forest preserve. Although the State 
Conservation Council (made up of 


12 


and advisory body of representa- 
tives from N.Y.S._ sportsmens’ 
clubs) voted no on the proposition 
by a vote of 24 to 17. Harold G. 
Wilm, N.Y.S. conservation com- 
missioner, along with other conser- 
vation groups, heartily supported 
the measure. Governor Rocke- 
feller’s comment on the project that 

“people are more important than 
trees,” indicates that he supports 
“Northway” on the belief that the 
public needs a 4-lane highway into 
their wilderness lands in order that 
they may enjoy the rigors of the 
great outdoors from the air- 
conditioned interior of an auto- 
mobile! 

Without delving into the pros and 
cons of this issue, the point to be 
made is that such rifts in the forces 
of conservationists are apt to 
broaden into splits on other issues 
where complete unity is essential. 

Within our federal government, 
many programs administered by one 


_ of our growing surpluses, 
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branch are in complete opposition 
to policies advanced by other 
governmental agencies. This in- 
decision as to the proper course of 
action is not amusing. It is taking 
dollars out of the taxpayer’s pocket 
as well as defeating the cause of 
conservation. 

Let’s take a look at the drainage 
schemes initiated by both the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Agricultural Conservation Program 
by which farmers are paid for turn- 
ing wet lands into tillable acreage. 
Concurrently, under the Soil Bank, 
farmers are receiving payment for 
removing lands from production in 
order to reduce surpluses. In view 
with- 
drawal seems to be a logical course 
of action. The Fish and Wildlife 
services are seeking to take advan- 
tage of any land withdrawals by 
converting these lands into areas 
capable of supporting wildlife. How- 
ever, it can be seen that their efforts 
are hindered by the aforementioned 
policies of “reclamation.” 

Minors Exploit. . . 

Another incidence of intra- 
governmental conflict which pops 
up all too often involves the Federal 
Bureau of Mines. This body has 
the power to grant exploitation of 
mineral resources discovered on 
public lands, pending favorable 
assay reports. Since many of the 
public forest lands contain mineral 
deposits, a hash often arises over 
the issue of opening these areas to 
the devastations of mining opera- 
tions or preserving the forests for 
recreational uses. 

A dispute of this sort is believed 
by many to have been instrumental 
in the resignation of President 
Eisenhower’s first Secretary of the 
Interior, Douglas McKay. The 
issue in point was the Al-Serina case 
in which it was claimed by con- 
servationists that McKay granted 
exploitation rights in a_ national 
forest as a personal favor to the 
Al-Serina mining firm. Congression- 
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. while another pays them to return land to nature. 


al investigation ensued. The impli- 
cations by the opponents of exploit- 
ation have been that the secretary 
had approved the project so that 
his “friends” could make a tidy 


_profit on the cutting of timber in 


the mining area. It was even sug- 
gested that McKay ok’d the project 
is receiving the all-important 
assay reports. McKay resigned soon 
after the committee brought forth 
its findings. Can such missteps be 
attributed to lack of inter-agency 
harmony, or simply to mismanage- 
ment? 

Be that as it may, the proposal 
was abandoned and the federal min- 
ing laws amended as a result. The 
amendment separated the privileges 
of exploiting desposits and of har- 
vesting timber in the mining area. 
A firm may no longer use mineral 
assays as an excuse to gain access 
to the forest resources on federal 
lands; a step in the right direction, 
but only after a painful lesson. 


Coordination 


A program of coordination be- 
tween various branches and levels of 
government to best meet the needs 
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demands cooperation between such 
agencies as the U.S. Corps of Army 
Engineers and the Fish and Wild- 
life Service in order to provide wise 
conservation measures on all 
projects (reservoirs, etc.) con- 
structed by the federal government. 

This measure is a good example 
of what needs to be done in the 
way of coordinating the interests 
of conservation with the goals of 
other public or private projects. 
The law should serve as a stimulus 
for similar legislation. 

Those groups concerned with the 
future of our scenic and recreational 
resources of forests, wildlife, etc., 
are faced with enough outside op- 
position, without having to battle 
with governmental bodies as well. 
It is the duty of conservation, 


of the American public seems to be whether on a private or govern- 
at least part of the answer to con- ment basis, to integrate their inte- 
servation’s predicament. Such a rests with other public projects. For 
scheme was the Coordination Act only in this manner can conser- 
of 1934, which has had teeth put vationists cope with the increasing 
into it during the Eisenhower ad- problem of preserving the American 


ministration. This law, in essence, outdoors for generations to come. 





















FOR A LIFETIME! ‘ 


Artcarved 


DIAMOND RINGS 


GUARANTEED FOR 
PERMANENT VALUE 


Who else but Artcarved gives you this iron- 
clad, lifetime guarantee of diamond value? Any- 
time you wish, anywhere in the U.S.A., you can 
apply the FULL current retail price (less Tax) 
of your Artcarved diamond ring toward the 
purchase of a larger one — as stated in the 
guarantee. 

Beloved by Brides for Over 100 Years 


Other Diamond Rings 
from $50 - $1500 
Convenient Terms soem 
SCHOOLEY’S INC.  ecccorsertitec' $200.00 
*Trade mark Prices incl. Fed. Tax, 


Quality Jewelers Rings enlarged to show detail. 
152 E. State Ith. 4-1562 
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HROUGHOUT most of the 
marshy areas of the world, the 
liver fluke is a common enemy of 
both livestock and man. The liver 
fluke causes a disease called “liver 
rot” and often destroys the health 
of whatever it is infesting. 
The U.S. Department of Agri- 


culture estimates that the liver 


Marsh fly of species sent to Hawaii, and 
its egg mass, just above water line on 
emergent vegetation. 
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Conquering the Liver Fluke 


Dr. Clifford O. Berg, College of Agriculture 
entomologist, has discovered a practical way 


to break the life cycle of the liver fluke. 


fluke cost cattle and sheep raisers 
over $7,000,000 between 1942 and 
1952. Until recently, control of the 
liver fluke was limited. But an acci- 
dental discovery by a College of 
Agriculture entomologist may lead 
to the control of this parasite. 

Ten years ago, Dr. Clifford O. 
Berg noticed that a snail in his 
aquarium was being attacked and 
killed by tiny larvae. He identified 
the larvae as belonging to the marsh 
fly family. 

This discovery was important 
because snails are a key link in the 
complex life cycle of the liver fluke. 
The snail is host to an immature 
form of the fluke. The only way 
the liver fluke can be transferred 
from one animal to another is 
through the snail. If the snails in 
an area could be destroyed, then 
the life cycle of the liver fluke 
would be halted and they would 
die out. 

By 1952, Berg had observed six 
species of marsh fly. Their larvae 
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Fly larva attacks snail, pursues when it retreats into shell, and begins big meal. 
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all had the same taste—snails. En- 
couraged by these results, Berg con- 
tinued his studies until today he 
has examined 70 species of marsh 
fly from many parts of the globe. 
Dr. Berg now believes that all 
marsh fly larvae are snail killers. 

Last year, Hawaiian entomolo- 
gists asked Berg to send them 
marsh fly larvae. The islands’ cat- 
tle industry was being crippled by 
the liver fluke. 

Dr. Berg and his associates rear- 
ed a Nicaraguan marsh fly which 
feeds on a snail closely related to 
the Hawaiian type. 

The Nicaraguan marsh fly has all 
the ear marks of a good insect 
control—high fertility, fecundity, 
and longevity; and it’s easy to raise. 
Its larva are energetic and robust. 

This fly has just been introduced 
on the island of Oahu and it looks 
promising. Three months after adult 
flies were released, flies in all stages 
of life could be found, assuring 
scientists that the flies had become 
established. 

Dr. Berg’s research is being con- 
ducted under a grant from the Na- 
tional Institute of Health, U.S. 
Public Health Service. His study 
of the life cycle of marsh flies is 
continuing. At present, he is ex- 
tending his study to Europe in the 
hope that there may be a better, 
more efficient, snail killer which 
would conquer the flukes of man. 
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Sociologists Compare... 


Churchgoing and Personality 


HURCHGOERS’ personality 

and behavior differ from non- 
churchgoers’, say two rural soci- 
ologists, William W. Reeder and 
Paul C. Heckert. Professor Reeder 
and Heckert, a graduate student, 
have just completed a survey of 
churchgoing in an industrial com- 
munity of 4000 in central New 
York. 

Families were called religious ac- 
cording to their membership in 
church organizations and the money 
and time they gave to it. Reeder 
and Heckert found that these fami- 
lies have different outlooks and at- 
titudes than non-religious families. 

Churchgoing families, observed 
in the survey, tend to be home 


‘owners with high incomes. They are 


more conscious of health measures 
than non-churchgoing households 
and tend to be more ethical and 
honest. Religious families are also 
more satisfied with life and believe 
it has mere purpose than non-re- 
ligious homes. 

On the other hand, non-church- 
goers are more self-confident. They 
place a higher value on the edu- 
cation of their children and are 
constantly striving for self-improve- 
ment. 

Women in both types of homes 
belong to more religious organiza- 
tions than their husbands. 

Reeder and Heckert venture var- 
ious explanations for their unus- 
ual findings. 

They conclude that women are 
more inclined to join religious 
groups than men because they have 
more available time and_ because 
church groups offer social and edu- 
cational contact. 

Religious persons tend to have 
less self-confidence than _non-re- 
ligious persons. This stems from 
church activities that are profes- 
sionally planed and led by trained 
church leaders. “This affords less 
opportunity for congregations to 
plan, participate in, and lead var- 
ious activities. Instead they _ fol- 
low their church leaders in planned 
meetings,” states Professor Reeder. 

“However, non-religious activities 
are lead by individual members. 
Non-religious groups are partial to 
members who are self-assured. Their 
election committees tend to invite 
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members who will add prestige to 
their group, as opposed to church 
groups which have open member- 
ship.” 

Because of their Bible and re- 
ligious training, religious persons 
score higher on honesty and ethical 
questions. 

It has been proven that church- 
goers adhere strongly to the idea 
that life has a purpose. However, 
they do not have any more faith 
in the future than their non-re- 
ligious counterparts. 

Generally, it has been established 
through this survey that church- 
goers are more ethical and have 
more satisfying relations with their 
family, neighbors and fellow em- 
ployees, while non-churchgoers rate 
higher in public committee partici- 
pation, self-confidence and leader- 
ship. 

The results of this survey are of 
considerable significance. In the 
past studies, religious and non-re- 
ligious people have been included 
in one category. In this research 
project, 36 out of the 40 factors 
studied indicated that the two 
groups have different characteris- 
tics. The observations are intended 
to aid the community in correcting 
their ideas and standards. 

In this way, Professor Reeder 
believes that the “people in the 
community can have the power to 
choose the standard of education 
and ideals taught in their commun- 
ity, and will therefore stimulate ed- 
ucation in broader perspectives.” 












































































It’s time to start think- 
ing about Christmas 
gifts! 
Remember, good things 
come in little packages. 


Get the best good things 


at 


Hill’s Jewelers 
307 E. State 


Opp.—Strand Theatre 


CAMPUS 
BARBER SHOP 


413 College Ave. Ith. 4-0519 


Gifts and Jewelry 


House of China 
—110 N. Aurora— 


OBIE’S DINER 


1016 W. State 





Buy Albums by 
THE WEAVERS 


for Christmas gifts 


LENT’S MUSIC STORE 
210-212 N. Tioga It. 2-2130 


SHOE REPAIR AND SALES 


ACROSS FROM LEONARDO'S 









DON STREETER’S 


TEXACO 
SERVICE STATION 











“KEEPS YOUR CAR 
ON THE ROAD” 


529 W. Seneca St. 
Ithaca 8892 










LOOKING FOR THE FINEST IN 
PRINT? 





You'll find it at — 


NORTON PRINTING CO. 


317 E. State St. 
Ithaca 4-1271 
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EGAN’S IGA 


402 College Ave. 


Phone: 4-9039 
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Build A Career in Agriculture 
with 


G. L. F. 


G.L.F., a farmers’ purchasing and marketing cooperative, 
offers excellent career opportunities in agriculture. 
Openings are in management, sales, and technical fields. 


To qualified men, G.L.F. provides: 
® Good Starting Salary 
* Thorough Training Programs 
® Full Advancement Opportunities 


® Liberal Employee Benefits 


For further information contact 


JOHN W. LLOYD, Selection Supervisor 


Personnel Relations Department 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Dozens of types, sizes, and options let a farmer 
“design” his own IH tractor to fit a 5 acre te 
truck farm... a 5,000 acre wheat ranch ... or ' 
any other acreage or farming enterprise in be- 
tween! 


See your 
INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER Dealer 


International Harvester Products pay for themselves 
in use —Farm Tractors and Equipment. .. Twine . . . Indus- 
trial Tractors . . . Construction Equipment . . . General 
Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





